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of rivers), but goes to the other extreme in saying (p. 8) that over a large area 
of England there "are next to no Keltic names at all." The derivation of Ox- 
in Oxford (p. 1 1) and of the I sis (the Latin name of the Thames above Oxford) 
from the Keltic root uisc, "water" or "river" (spelled variously now as axe, 
exe, esk, usk) is interesting. However, his equation of Gateshead (on-Tyne, 
p. 272) with Gabrosentum, deriving the latter from Keltic gabar "goat," is 
probably wrong. Gabrosentum was probably on the west and not on the east 
coast of Britain, and doubtless stood at the end of an old Roman road, so that 
the name is not Keltic but Saxon (from OE zeal "gate," and not from zat 
"goat"). 

In the chapter on "Wales, Monmouth and Cornwall," the author is right 
in stating that few Roman caster names survive. His suggestion (pp. 67-68, 
185) that Cardiff is derived from Welsh caer or car, "fort," and Didius, the 
Roman general, who, in 50 a.d., fought against the British tribe of the Silures 
of that region, is a good solution of the much disputed etymology of that 
name. If it is correct Cardiff is one of the earliest Roman stations in Britain. 

The book, with all the shortcomings inevitable in a pioneer work in such 
an enormous and complicated field, is deserving of much commendation. It 
not only arouses the widespread and natural curiosity of every reader interested 
in the origin of English names, but it gives many sidelights on the complex 
history of Britain and explains many of the racial idiosyncracies of the various 
peoples which have inhabited it. 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 

University of Pennsylvania 
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